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Cooler, too, we 





*« 


The outlook is 
—showery 


would say, and who 


wouldn’t be a weather prophet if this was 
the kind of meteorological sign to be 
studied in arriving at a forecast. 


* 


WHICH LOVER KILLED 
ROSE HARSENT ? 


By 
STUART 
MARTIN 


ILLIAM HARSENT, a milk 

roundsman, knocked sev- 
eral times at the kitchen door 
of Providence House, in the 
Suffolk village of Peasenhall, 
one Sunday morning in May, 
1902. 

He was there to deliver the 
milk. His. daughter, pretty 
Rose Harsent, was maid in the 
house. And as William received 
no answer to his knocking, he 
looked in at the kitchen win- 
dow. 

He saw his daughter on the 
floor in her nightdress and a 
small pool of blood beside her 
which had come from a jagged 
wound in her breast and a sec- 
ond wound in her throat. 

_. William Harsent ran round 

to the front door and began 

t. thump on it. Soon Mr. 





neighbouring village, and was 
enclosed in a yellow envelope. 
Its contents were :— 

Dear R.,—I will try to see 
you to-night at 12 o’clock. at 
your place. If you put a 
light in your window at ten 
for about ten minutes, then 
you can put it out again. Do 
not have a light in your room 
at 12 as I will come round 
the back way. 

That was all. No signature. 
The light appeared in Rose Har- 
sent’s window, and just about 
that time a thunderstorm broke 
over the district. 


Cry in the Night 


Up in her bedroom Mrs. 
Crisp was awakened by the vio- 
lence of the thunder. She lay 





Crisp, Rose’s employer, came 
down. Together they went 
through the hall to the girl’s 
apartment. They found her 
lying dead. Her nightdress 
was partially burned. On the 
floor was oil from a broken 
lamp, a broken’ medicine 
bottle, a newspaper, and-an 
overturned candlestick. 

It was murder ! The hunt was 

on. 


The Layout 


I was present at the inquest 
and the trial. Here are the 
facts, patiently collected, of the 
legal problem :— 

Mr. and Mrs. Crisp were a 
most respectable couple; but 
the lay-out of the house—it was 
an old dwelling—was awkward. 
The maid’s quarters were, prac- 


tically, a self-contained tene- 
ment, for her bedroom was 
above the kitchen and was 


reached by its own staircase. 
From the kitchen there was a 
door that led to the other parts 


of the house. At night this 
door was closed. Rose Har- 
sent’s apartments were thus 
isolated. 


The back door of the house 
also opened into the kitchen— 
so a maid could“receive a visi- 
tor at any hour of the night 
unknown to her employer. 

It was revealed at the inquiry 
on her death that she had re- 

ived a letter on the Saturday 

ternoon. It was mailed at a 





listening to the riot, and after 
some time thought she heard, 
but indistinctly, the sound of 
something falling, and a cry. 
Shortly afterwards she heard 
the church clock strike mid- 
night—twelve strokes. 


At the inquest it.came out 
that she had had several lovers, 
but the police eliminated two 
men who came forward with 
the information frankly. The 
police believed they had not far 
to seek for a motive for the 
crime. Rose Harsent was ex- 
pecting to become a mother. 


Finally the police arrested 
William Gardiner, a master- 
eraftsman, and charged him 


with the crime. 

Gardiner was a happily mar- 
ried man, father of several chil- 
dren. He was tried at Suffolk 
Autumn Assizes before Justice 
Grantham. Mr. (later Sir) 
Henry Dickens appeared for 
the Crown. Mr. (later Sir) Er- 
nest Wild appeared for the de- 
fence. 


The theory of the prosecu- 
tion was that Gardiner had 
compromised himself with 
the girl and had determined 
to kill her before the scandal 
of illegitimacy arose. 

A witness was produced 
who had been speaking to 
Gardiner at his garden gate 
on the Saturday night at ten 
o'clock. The witness saw the 
light appear in Rose Harsent’s 
window ; and saw it go out. 





A gamekeeper named Morris, 
who passed Providence House 
after the storm, saw footprints 
leading from the kitchen door 
to the road that pessed Gar- 
diner’s cottage. The _  foot- 
prints showed similar impres- 
sions of rubber soles to a pair 
of shoes in Gardiner’s posses- 
sion. 


More Evidence 


The broken medicine bottle 
found near the girl’s body bore 
a label on which was written 
“For Mrs. Gardiner’s child.” 


The letter making the ap- 
pointment was alleged to be in 
Gardiner’s writing, but this 
was not clearly proved. 

The weapon that killed the 
girl was said to be a_blood- 
stained knife which the police 
found in Gardiner’s house. 


The newspaper was. one 
which, the prosecution said, 
Gardiner had bought on _ the 


Saturday night. 


It was suggested that he took 
the newspaper, and the medi- 
cine bottle filled with paraffin, 
to Rose Harsent’s room, intend- 
ing to set alight to the place 
after he had killed her. 


The case looked black 
against him. But the defence 
took up item after item and 


disposed of each. 


There was not a fragment 
of evidence to prove that Gar- 
diner had ever had any rela- 
tions with the girl. The medi- 
cine bottle had _ contained 
some liniment which Gar- 
diner’s wife had given to the 
girl. The knife was blood- 
stained because Mrs. Gardi- 
ner had gutted rabbits for 
their Sunday dinner. The 
newspaper had been in Gar- 
diner’s possession on the Sun- 
day morning. And, to crown 
all, Gardiner had spent that 
fatal night in a bedroom at 
home nursing a sick child. 


There it was—a complete 
alibi. The case for the prosecu- 


tion began to tremble on its 
base. 

The jury at the trial dis- 
agreed. There was a second 


trial. Again the jury disagreed. 

A third trial would have 
taken place, but public feeling 
was strongly in Gardiner’s 
favour. The Home Secretary 
decided against a third trial. 

The case for the prosecution 
erashed. Gardiner went free, 
and Mr. (later Sir) Ernest Wild 
founded his great reputation in 
that defence. 





Two Theories 


But what actually took place 
in the girl’s apartments that 
night during the storm? I can 
give you two theories. 

The first is that Rose Harsent 
was not murdered at all. A 
local clergyman talked it over 








with me. Supposing she had a 
date with her lover? Suppos- 
ing she, frightened at the 


storm, came down the narrow, 
twisting staircase, carrying the 
unlit lamp, the candle (lit) and 
the liniment—and tripped and 
fell. The candle lit the oil, the 
broken glass pierced her neck 
and breast. The fire was put 
out by her twisting in pain. 
And so she died. And the 
storm kept her lover away. 

lI have a second theory. Sup- 
posing her lover did come. He 
did murder her with a knife. 
He did try to set fire to the 
room. But the thunderstorm 
might awaken Mr. and Mrs. 
Crisp. It is a bungled job—the 
fire. And out into the murk 
the Unknown goes—fleeing in 
the rain, and so home to an- 
other village. He may be still 
alive to-day—thinking still of 
that night. é 

What do you think of it? 


ee 


USUALLY meet someone I 
know in the Fountain 
Hotel, Worthing. 


Recently I had the pleasure 
of exchanging yarns and pints 
with Stoker Petty Officer Frank 
Parkins. 


| was glad to meet Frank 
because | had heard so many 
stories about 'H.M.S. Thrasher, 
in which he served during her 
double V.C. voyage, and it 
was fun, though unproductive, 


trying to squeeze some 
experiences out of him. 
Another thing, too, that 


pleased me was that he intro- 
duced me to his beautiful sister. 
in-law, Madge, with whom I 





Stoker P.O. Frank Parkins and 
his daughter Valerie. 


had previously been only on 
nodding terms. 


A few weeks after our first 
meeting I looked him up at his 
home in Crabtree-lane, Lancing, 
where I met his wife and the 
apple of his eye, 18-months. 
old Valerie. 


_ When I arrived Frank came 
in from the garden and intro- 











ee oe en 


duced me to Valerie, but she 
was shy, her mother told me, of 
young men. Mrs. Parkins was 
cooking some very delicious 
scones, and Frank and I got in 
trouble for eating them straight 
out of the oven; we both 
enjoyed them nevertheless. 

(Madge and I chatted about 
Worthing, and Frank took his 
daughter on his arm and very 
patiently pointed out the letters 
in a painting book. Valerie 
though, showed far more 
interest in daddy’s. hair and in 
my photographer colleague’s 
camera, 


UBBER has. been given a 

great deal of space in the 
Press recently. On one occa- 
sion there appeared five refer- 
ences to it on one page of a 
London daily. Two paragraphs 
that were different from most 
were of some interest. 


The first reported that 2,500 
seats had been ripped open in 
one London cinema. Through- 
out the country, seats have 
been robbed of the rubber 
padding, which has to be re- 
placed by wood. 


The second story 
US. Senators have inspected 
the first all-synthetic heavy 
duty motor tyre to be produced 
in the U.S. It had been made 
of butadiene, which comes from 
alcohol produced from grain. 

(Experts say the US. will in 
time manufacture all the syn- 
thetic rubber she needs, but 
meantime a critical period must 
be faced, and it will be two 
years before natural rubber can 
be produced from guayule, a 
plant found in the South-West- 
ern States, and now being cul- 
tivated in California. 


FROM a Surrey weekly news- 

paper I take the following: 
“Civil Servant, optimist, re- 
quires unfurnished accommoda- 
tion ... good owner deserves, 
and will get, good tenant ... .” 


told that 





RONALD RICHARDS 





Take it from one who is at 
this moment seeking.a London 
flat, he is an optimist! 


x “ x 
OLONEL A. V. AGIUS, 
Malta’s Trade -Commis- 


sioner in London, tells me he 
has received £5,000 for the 
Malta Relief Fund from sales of 


“The Epic of Malta.” 


With its foreword by the 
Prime Minister and its story of 
the siege by air attack, con- 
cisely told by “Bartimeus,” he 
considers “The Epic” is the 
best record of his fellow coun- 
trymen’s constancy and forti- 
tude. 


I HAVE seen many reporters 
go blue in the face when 
watching sub-editors remodel- 
ling their stories to fit the space 
available. 


I hear that four of Charles 
Dickens‘ best sellers—‘ David 
Copperfield,” ‘Oliver Twist,’ 
“Martin Chuzzlewit,” and “ The 
Pickwick Papers”—are to be 
condensed into a single volume 
by a New York publisher. 


Dickens, who was the 
greatest reporter of his age, 
will, | suspect, revolve rapid- 
ly in his grave. 

x 4 x 

[ you have ever had the 

galling experience of having 
to queue for hours, during a 
short leave, at a hospital Out 
Patients’ department, you will 
be pleased to hear, no doubt, 
that all that has changed now. 


Night shifts for treatment 
have been installed, and in some 
hospitals it is now possible to 
arrange an appointment by 
‘phone. 


As far as possible the hospital 
staff, bearing in mind transport 
difficulties, arrange appoint- 
ments to fit in with times of 
trains and buses. 











Peri scope 
Page 


WANGLING 
WORDS. 


+ 


1—Can you punctuate this} 
Sentence: That that is is that 
that is not is not but that that 


is not is not that that is nor is 
that that is that that is not. 
2—Which of the following 
words are mis-spelt : Couchouc, 
Cemetry, Pronounciation, Sym- 


metry ? 
3—Can you change LATE 


into BENT, altering one letter 


at a time, and making a new 

word at each alteration? 

Change in the same _ way: 

TEACH into SPINS, PILED 

- into PARTS, BRIDE into 
- BRA\ 


CE. 

4—Each of the following 
combinations of letters, when 
correctly arranged, 
an animal. What are they ? 
MALAL, MOPOSUS, PATRI, 
LESEWA, BERZA, STAMPOH- 
POUPI, ROPADEL, PHILDON. 


- Answers to Wangling 
~ Words—5 


1.—Farcetious, Abstemious. 
2.—Extremity, Conspicuous, 
Cannonade, Dandelion. 


3.—MIRE, FIRE, FILE, FILL, 
FALL, FAIL, FAIN, RAIN. 

FIST, FAST, PAST, PART, 
PARE, PORE, POLE. 

ALONE, ATONE, STONE, 
SCONE, SCORE, SCARE, 
SCARF. 

BREAD, BREED, CREED, 
CREEK, CHEEK, CHECK, 


CHUCK, CLUCK. 

4—There are 58,366,440 ways 
of spelling “scissors”! Here 
are a few of them: Sissers, 
sizzers, tsyzyrrhs,  sizzyrrhs, 
tzissors. 


Can You Divide the Squares? 





This puzzle may present more 
interesting complications than 
would readily appear possible. 
You see above a nest of 40 small 
Squares, four of which contain 
stars and four others have 

_ Stripes. The problem is to cut 
the nest into four equal por- 
tions, all of exactly the same 
size and shape, so that each of 
the four portions contains eight 
empty small squares, one square 
containing a star and one square 
with stripes. 


represents | ° 













From ‘‘ Good Morning ”? Museum 


GEORGE’S EVENING OUT—1 




















G EORGE liv 
ments. 


to go places. 
Here goes.”’ 


(This telephone was in use about 
surface below the bell. 















es in comfortable, but old-fashioned apart- 
Leaving the office early one evening, he 
decides to ring up the girl friend and see if she would like 
“These new-fangled telephones are a bit 
of a handful,” he says, ‘‘ but I daresay | can manage it. 


The voice, impinging on it, sets up the 
necessary vibrations). 






















1880. The transmitter is the flat 









Wwe have put the following 

simple question to some of 
th. most famous thinkers of the 
scientific age, but their answers 
are not entirely satisfying. The 
question was :— 


Science makes possible the 
engine, the telephone, the 
aeroplane. It has also pro- 
duced poisons, explosives, 
electric chairs. It does both 
service and_ dis-service to 
mankind. What Is It really 
after ? 

Emerson: “As I see it, all 
science has one aim, namely, to 
find a theory of Nature.” 

Ruskin: “I dispute that defi- 
nition. The work of science, 
properly understood, is to sub- 
stitute facts for appearances, 
and demonstrations for impres- 
sions.” 

Faraday: “A scientist should 
certainly not be content with 
appearances. Truth should be 
his primary object. He should 
be no respecter of persons, but 
a great respecter of things.” 

Pasteur: “I quite agree. 
When I am in my laboratory I 
begin by shutting the door on 


materialism as well as_ on 
spiritualism. I observe facts 
alone.” 

T. H. Huxley: “If I may 


speak of the objects I have had 





more or less definitely in view, 
they are briefly these: To pro- 


Super Brains Trust 


mote the increase of natural 
knowledge and to forward the 
application of scientific methods 
to all the problems of life.” 

Lord Kelvin: “I am glad 
Huxley emphasises the practi- 
cal application of science. In 
my opinion, that is its very life 
and soul. Many of the greatest 
advances have been made in 
the earnest desire to turn 
knowledge to some purpose use- 
ful to mankind.” 

Sir William Crookes: “ But 
there is another side to that 
question. Many discoveries, 
like that of phosphorus by 
Brandt, of potassium and sod- 
ium by Davy, of benzene by 
Faraday, seemed at the time 
never likely to be of the slight- 
est use to anybody.” 

Lord Kelvin: “I did not mean 
to deny the value of the theo- 
retical work. Indeed, no great 
law in Natural Philosophy has 
ever been discovered for its 
practical applications.” 

Von Bunsen: “But surely 
there are two distinct classes 
of men: First, those who work 
at enlarging the boundaries of 
knowledge, and, secondly, those 
who apply that knowledge to 
useful ends.” 

Everyman: “I think I under- 
stand. Science is the pursuit 
of knowledge, and the applica- 
tion of it to practical affairs is 

















N the morning of the next day, 

I saw the Canadian enter my 
room. I was expecting his visit. 
He looked much disappointed. 

“Well, Ned, luck was against 
us yesterday. But all is not over,” 
he said. ‘‘ It is only one harpoon- 
throw lost. Another time we shall 
succeed, and this very evening, 
if necessary——”’ 

“What is the direction of the 
Nautilus?” I asked. 

“T do not know,” 
Ned, 

“ Well, at noon we shall find our 
bearings.” 

About 11.30 a.m. the reservoirs 
were emptied, and our apparatus 
went up to the surface of the ocean. 
I sprang upon the platform. Ned 
Land preceded me there. 

There was no land in sight. 
Nothing but the immense sea. 


nel mel 


An hour afterwards, when 1 
consulted the map, I saw that 
the position of the Nautilus was 
indicated upon it by 16° 17’ long. 
and 33° 22’ lat., at 150 leagues 


answered 








Figure These Out 


1s 8 your lucky number? If 

so, perhaps you can tell why 
it does these funny tricks. Look 
at this :— 


mx 8 + 1 = 9 
Pex. 8+ 2 = 98 
123 x 8 + 3 = 987 
1234 x 8 + 4 = 9876 
12345 x 8 + 5 = 98765 
ete., etc 


It ends with 123456789 x 8 + 

9 987654321, the complete 
series reversed. 
- If you write down the num- 
bers 12345679, missing out the 8, 
and multiply the lot by 3, you 
get the nice little rhythm 
37037037. Now do it with the 
8 in, and you'll find your lucky 
number has spoiled the works, 
the answer being 370370367. 

(Multiply 12345679 by the 
Magic 8, and you'll get the 
original numbers reversed, but 





now the 8 has elbowed its way 
into its proper place: 12345679 
x 8 = 98765432. And if you 


can’t explain it, try multiplying 
12345679 by 9. The answer is 
111111111! 

Nine is, in fact, another 


number to conjure with. You 
can get all those ones another 


way by completing the follow- 
ing :— 
x Oo Zo) il 
12 x 9+ 3 = lll 
123 x 9 + 4= 1111 
1234 x 9+ 5 = 11111 
12345 x 9+ 6 = 111111 
etc., etc. 





Answers to Yesterday’s 


Quiz 

1. Spain and Portugal. 

2. Shakespeare’s “As 
Like It.” 

3. Landseer. 

4. A wisp of snipe. 

5. Sicily, Australia, Ecuador, 
Chile, Wales. : 

6. A bell-ringer. 


You 


from the nearest coast. 


be imagined when I 
him of our situation. 


of Captain Nemo. 


from sitting up so late the night 
before. I answered in the nega- 
tive. 

“Then, M. Aronnax, I have a 
curious excursion to propose to 
you.” 

“What is it, captain?” 

“You have as yet only been on 
the sea-bottom by daylight. Should 
you like to see it on a dark night ? ” 

‘“*T should like it much.” 

“Come, then, professor. We 
will go and put on our diving 
dresses.” 

When we reached the ward- 
room I saw that neither my com- 
panions nor any of the crew were 
to follow us in our excursion. 

In a few minutes we had put on 
our apparatus. They placed on our 
backs the reservoirs full of air, 
but the electric lamps were not 
prepared. I said as much to the 
captain. 

“They would be of no use to 
us,” he answered. 

I thought I had not heard 
aright, but I could not repeat my 


JANE 





7. “ Water, water everywhere, 
nor any drop to drink.” 

8. Rhubarb, which is a stalk. 
All the others are fruit.” 

9. In the last war, “B” type 
limp balloons were known as 
“B-limps.” 

10, Cardiograph. 

11. James I. of England—on 
the dedicatory page! 

12. A tree which sheds 
leaves in winter. 


its 


very graciously if I felt fatigued| Atlantic, 





covering. I finished 


one placed an iron spiked stick 


That evening, about 11 p.m., Ijin my hand, and a few minutes 
received the very unexpected visit|later, after the usual mancuvre, 
He asked mejwe set foot on the bottom cf the 


at a depth -f 150 


fathoms. 





SEPARATE THE SEVEN STARS 





Draw __ three lines 


: straight 
across this figure, without touch- 
ing any of the seven stars, so 
as to enclose each of the stars 
within separate boundaries. 





Midnight was approaching. The 
waters were in profound darkness, 
but Captain Nemo showed me a 
reddish point in the distance, a 
sort of large light shining about 
two miles from the Nautilus. 
What this fire was, with what fed, 
why and how it burnt in the liquid 
mass, I could not tell. Any way, 
it lighted us, dimly it is true, 


NEMO OF THE NAUTILUS 


It was|observation, for the captain’s head 
no use to dream of escaping now,|had already disappeared under its 
and I leave Ned Land’s anger to| metallic 
informed|harnessing myself, felt that some 


‘but I soon became accustomed 
to the peculiar darkness, and I 
understood, under the circum- 
stances, the uselessness of the 
Ruhmkorff apparatus. F 


CE 


Captain Nemo and I walked 
side by side directly towards the 
light. The flat soil ascended gradu- 
ally. We took long strides, helping 
ourselves with our sticks, but our 
progress was slow, for our feet 
often sank in a sort of mud covered 
with seaweed and flat stones. 

Our road grew lighter and 
lighter. 
from the top of a mountain about 
eight hundred feet high. But what 
I perceived was only a reflection 
‘made by the crystal of the water. 


| |The fire, the source of the inex- 


plicable light, was on the opposite 
side of the mountain. 

It was one o’clock in the morn- 
ing. We had reached the first 
slopes of the mountain. But the 
way up led thtough the difficult 
paths of a vast thicket. 

Two hours after having quitted 
the Nautilus we had passed the 
trees, and a hundred feet above 
our heads rose the summit of the 
mountain, the projection of which 
made a shadow on the brilliant 
irradiation of the opposite slope. 
A few petrified bushes were 
scattered hither and thither in 
grimacing zigzags. The fish rose 
in shoals under our footsteps like 
birds surprised in the tall grass. 





| NEVER THOUGHT 
\'D HAVE To 
DO THIS AGAIN 
WHEN { SET 
OUT ON MY 
DIPLOMATIC 
MISSION !— 











The white light shone} 











something which follows. 
Science does not concern itself 
with being of service to man- 
kind, but only with understand- 


ing nature. The inventors and 
technicians do the rest. Am I 
right ?” 


Ruskin: “Certainly. Science 
is not mechanical art; science 
has no more to do with making 
steam-engines than with mak- 
ing breeches.” 
‘ . * * * 

But this means that the 
technicians—the professional 
chemists, the designers of 
guns, the inventors of new 
weapons, the wireless ex- 
perts—are no more scientists 
than the Commander of a 
ship is a ship-builder. Who, 
then, should be held respon- 
sible for what service or dis- 
service science does to man- 
kind? Who takes the praise, 
and who the blame ? 


IZ 


today 





ne 


v 


For 





1. What were the seven won- 
ders of the world? 

2. What is the standard width 
of a British railway track ? 

3. Who was Bob Sawyer ? 

4. How many pennies, placed 
side by side, will measure a 
foot ? 

5. What are the distinguish- 
ing marks on (a) a British gen- 
eral’s shoulder strap, (b) a U.S. 
general’s shoulder strap ? 

4 6. At what speed can a crow 

y? 

7. What is the weight limit of 
an amateur flyweight boxer ? 

8. What is the weight of the 
earth ? 

9. Where is the highest rail- 
way station in the world? 

10. What is the longest mile 
in the world? 

11. At which of the Poles are 
penguins found ? 

12. What is a tigon ? 


My blood froze in my veins when I 
perceived some enormous antenna 
barricading my path, or some 
frightful claw shutting up with noise 
in the dark cavities. Thousands 
of luminous points shone amidst 
the darkness. They were the eyes 
of gigantic crustaceans, giant lob- 
sters setting themselves up like 
halberdiers, and moving their 
claws with the clanking sound of 
metal; titanic crabs pointed like 
cannon on their carriages, and 
frightful poulps, intertwining their 
tentacles like a living nest of 
serpents. 5 
But I could not stop. Captain 
Nemo, familiar with these terrible 
animals, paid no attention to 
them. We had arrived at the first 
plateau, where other surprises 
awaited me. There rose picturesque 
ruins which betrayed the hand of 
man, and not that of the Creator. 
They were vast heaps of stones 
in the vague outlines of castles 
and temples, clothed with a 
Continued on Page 3, 











Take a Tip 










IT SRE LOOKS 
LIKE SOMEONE 
DONT WANT US 70 
GO 70 RAT / 


ee 


WE 













WHO WAS THAT FELLOW you 
WERE TALKING TO, JOLLY ? 






OH, | LIKE 
SAILORS 


400K, MAISIE — SEE THE WAY 
SHES LOOKING UP AT H/M 








OH HIM, SIR2- HES ONE 
O'THEY WRITING BLOKES- 
EXPECTS YOU TO TELL HIM 

YOUR LIFE-STORY FOR 


WELL, / RECKON 


SHOULD GIT CUTS OUT 


- CARELESS 


WELL BE OK/ 





A PINT OF ARF'N' 
ARF/ 


GEE/MR JOLLY LOOKS 
LIKE HE'D HAVE A 


TH ( 
TALK 







TH’ CARELESS 
TALK ¢ WHAR HAT 
WE &IN 


DAUGHTER, PA! 
THINK SHELL DO? 





YES- FOR ONE 
DESPERATE MOMENT 
! THOUGHT HE WAS 









THIS IS MY ADOPTED 







TUH BLAB ABOUT 
FIRCONE FERG AN' 
MUSKEG MIKES, 


















PLEASED TO MEET 








WELL | KIN COOK, MR JOLLY) 
AN’ MAYBE MEND YA SOCKS, 


BOXING 


By LEN HARVEY 
No. 2 


Watch keenly how your opponent reacts, 
and then try the one-two punch. This 
means that the left is followed almost simul- 
taneously by the right—to the same place. It 
is as though the left locates and finds the 
range for the right. 
The one-two is a devastating form of 
attack, whether directed to the head or the 
body. But your footwork must be perfect, 
and you must remember to turn first the 
left shoulder, then the right shoulder, in 
with the punch. ; 

Some opponents you will find extremely 
difficult to nail with a punch to the head— 
their guard is apparently impregnable. The 
obvious thing to do is to attack the body. 

But this needs some care. The temptation 








YOU, MISSY/-WHY, MAN’ is to swing, with the hands low, and i¢qne 
SHE'S A LIKELY LASS— set Sy ne ee other Mallow? knows his stuff ne will counter 
IF ATRIFLE YOUNG/D'you LEGS||with a jarring straight left to the face. 





THINK YOU COULD. 
MAKE YOURSELF 
USEFUL ON MY 





HM: MY DEAR, | FEAR WE 
HAVE BEEN BOARDED BY 
WHAT IS COMMONLY 


WHATS WRONG WITH 
YOUR BOY FRIEND RED? 
HAS HE SIGNED THE 








As you get to closer quarters, shorten 
your punches, This means literally hitting 
from the heels. The short hook to the jaw 
is not merely an arm movement; it should 
carry the thrust and weight of the whole 
body, and particularly the shoulders. This 
is something to practise in shadow sparring. 
‘But whether you are boxing at long range, 
or hooking at close quarters, never forget 
your guard. Always be prepared for your 
opponent to lash out—after all, he’s in the 
fight as well as you. 


evercises for boxing—one that you must cul- 
tivate and one that will test you. It’s called 
the “ Wrestler’s Bridge.” ‘Lie full length on 
your back, arms at sides. Then press hard 
with hand and elbows and so raise the body 
so that it is supported by your heels and 
head. When you think you’re good at it, 
start to master it without using hands or 
irms. It’s a tough one, but grand for develop- 
ng neck, spine, abdominal muscles and legs. 
In most sports, the greatest and most com- 
non fault is failure to keep an eye on the 
all. In boxing, at least three out of every 
our ambitious young men fail to reach dis- 
inction because they do not hit correctly. 
t's easy to slap, especially if you also fall 
or the temptation of round-arm hitting. 
First of all, don’t flick. Hit! — 
’ Secondly, don’t hit with the inside of the 
love—that is, with the top knuckles; but 
hit with the back knuckles. With the former 
you are merely smacking ; with the latter you 
are employing the force and weight of hand, 





it should be. After all, boxing isn’t an ex- 
change of compliments. 

‘Hitting with the inside of the glove 
scores no points and does no damage. So 
when you pull on your gloves, clench your, 
fists, curling your fingers. Then extend 
your arm. The back knuckles will stand 
out slightly. Resolve that you will hit with 
those knuckles. You will avoid broken 
hands that way, incidentally. a 
Every really good boxer hits straight and 

hits with the knuckles. Try this out on the 


note the difference between correct and incor- 
rect punching. ; 

And here’s something to think about. 
have found very: great help to me was a study 
of what I call leverage. You know that a 
giant of sixteen stone can be pushed over 
by a little girl if she catches.him unawares 
and off his balance ? = 
ing it is possible to avoid much punishment, 
and to create openings, by a well-timed tap 
or push. : 








NEMO OF THE NAUTILUS 


Continued from Page 2. 
world of zoophytes in flower, and, 
instead of ivy, seaweed and fucus 
clothed them with a vegetable 
mantle. 

I should have liked to question 
him. As I could not do that, I 
stopped him. I seized his arm. 
But he, shaking his head, and 


pointing to the last summit, 
seemed to say to me, 
“Higher! Still higher!” 


I followed him with a last effort, 
and in a few minutes I had 
climbed the peak that over- 
topped for about thirty feet all 
the rocky mass. 

There, before my eyes, ruined, 
destroyed, overturned, appeared 
a town, its roofs crushed in, its 
temples thrown down, its arches 
dislocated, its columns lying on the 
ground, with the solid proportions 
of Tuscan architecture still dis- 
cernible upon them; further on 
were the remains of a gigantic 
aqueduct; here, the incrusted 
base of an Acropolis, and the out- 
lines of a Parthenon; there, 
some vestiges of a quay, as if 
some ancieht port had formerly 





sheltered, on the shores of an 
extinct ocean, merchant vessels 
and war triremes; further on 
still, long lines of ruined walls, 
wide deserted streets, a second 
Pompeii buried under the waters, 
raised up again for me by Captain 
Nemo. 

Where was I? Where was I? 
I wished to know at any price. 
I felt I must speak, and tried to 
take off the globe of brass that 
imprisoned my head. 

But Captain Nemo came to me 
and stopped me with a gesture. 
Then picking up a piece of clayey 
stone he went upto a_ black 
basaltio rock and traced on it the 
single word—‘* ATLANTIS.” 

What a flash. of lightning shot 
through my mind! Atlantis, the 
ancient Meropis of Theopompus, 
the Atlantis of Plato was there 
before my eyes bearing upon it 
the unexceptionable testimony of 
its catastrophe! This, then, was 
the engulphed region that existed 
beyond Europe, Asia, and Lybia, 
beyond the columns of Hercules, 
where the powerful Atlantides 
lived, against whom the first wars 





of Ancient Greece were waged ! 

Whilst I was thus dreaming, 
trying to fix every detail of the 
grand scene in my memory, 
Captain Nemo, leaning against 
a moss-covered fragment of ruin, 
remained motionless as if petrified 
in mute ecstasy. Was he dreaming 
about the long-gone generations 
and asking them the secret of 
human destiny ? 

We remained in the same place 
for a whole hour, contemplating 
the vast plain in the light of the 
lava that sometimes was surpris- 
ingly intense. The interior bub- 
blings made rapid tremblings pass 
over the outside of the mountain. 
Deep noises, clearly transmitted 
by the liquid medium, were 
echoed with majestic amplitude. 

At that moment the moon ap- 
peared for an instant through the 
mass of waters and threw her pak 
rays over the engulphed continent. 
It was only a gleam, but its effect 
was indescribable. The captain 
rose, gave a last look at the im- 
mense plain, and then, with his 
hand, signed me to follow him. 

(Continued to-morrow) 


They Say— 
THE SMALLHOLDER. 


MUCH public mcney was 
wasted and disappointment 
caused after the last war in 


who were often quite unsuited 
and without business experi- 
ence, adaptability or drive. 
Small holdings can seldom offer 
a satisfactory livelihood except 
under co-operative oversight 
and control, when planned pro- 
duction, buying and marketing 
can be practised. 
F, C. Hynard 
(Lynsford, Kent). 
4 4 a 


DEEDS, NOT WORDS. 


(THE 1918-1939 period was a 

period of much talk and 
little action. Present trends of 
affairs lead one to think that 
this disease is in danger of 
breaking out again. That it is 
a disease we have no doubt at 
all. Committees and sub-com- 
mittees there must be. Let 
there be a minimum of them. 
If you need a motto from us, 
let it be: “It is deeds, and not 
words, that count” 

A. R. Cattley 
(Middle East). 





training men for small holdings]. 


[ CROSSWORD CORNER | 


CLUES ACROSS. 
1 Notable deed. 
‘5 Songs of joy. 
10 Retrieve. 
11 Twelfth of 
anna. 
12 Mineral salt. 
13 Harmonise. 
15 Livery stable, 
17 Requests, 
18 Card. 
20 Quantity of 
a 






















paper. 
22 Burn surface of, 
24 At no time, 
27 Formally, 
29 Unity. 
30 Pestivity. 
32 Off. 
34 Journalistic 


chief. 
36 Speak noisily. 
38 Human beings. 
39 One who has 
taken shelter, 

40 Slanted. 
41 Incline. 
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f CLUES DOWN. 
1 Noisy quarrel. 2 Fish, 3 Keen perception, 
4 Big book, 5S Stop. 6 Skill. 7 Musician’s 
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work, 8 Torch-bearers, 9 Observes. 14 Un- 
interesting. 16 Song bird. 19 Fortress. Q1 
Afresh. 23 Horned 25 Journey. 
26 Staggered. 30 Jewels. 31 
Floor covering. 35 Mineral. 
37 Swelling. 


ruminant. 
28 Felt regard, 
33 Border upon, 
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wrist, forearm and shoulder, and that’s how — 


heavy bag—if you have such a luxury—and ~ 


Ts 


Well, in modern box- — 


Before I forget, here is the best of all — 
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— [STexerxe! 
— Weer 


All communications to be addressed 
te: ** Good Morning,” 
C/o Press Division, 
Admiralty, 
London, S.W.I. 


And Maureen O’Hara, R.K.O. 

star, shows that one can go 

“flat-out”? without the 

slightest exertion. Seems 

much pleasanter to us, that 
way, too. 








“Come, come, nurse. 
It’s bad enough for a girl 

_ to go nude. For pity’s 

. sake, don’t give me a. 
_ dunce-cap as well.”’ 
























POLE— 
CAT! 


Now, who IS ‘‘ up 
the pole”? Looks 
as though the cat is 
much less worried 
than the disturbed 
slumber _ seekers. 
Don’t tell us that 
guy at the top is 
fishing. Jumping 
‘* catfish,’’ perhaps 
he is. 


= 












os ses x 


A scene on the magnificent Cornish coast. f-riding, sunbathing 
and hiking it recalls: Lucky seagull, having the place to yourself, to take a bird’s-eye 
view, then dive for closer investigation. How we envy you. Hope you’ll see us, one of ° 
these days. Meanwhile, keep watch—especially on our favourite creek. 
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